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adventurers only served to increase this belief, since
they brought back stories of peaceful savages who
held all things in common. Whether the blissful
State of Nature is a historical truth is not a matter
of primary importance. After all, our attitude to the
State of Nature depends very much on our own tastes,
and judgements of taste are not capable of definite
proof or disproof. If a man maintains that savage
life is utterly damned because it has no underground
railways and no ' triumphs of modern surgery ' he has
a perfect right to his opinion : despising simplicity of
relationships and admiring speed, size, and science, he
will naturally have little sympathy with what he con-
siders to be ridiculous sentimentality. But another
may argue that we only need underground railways and
triumphs of modern surgery because we are both
industrially and physically diseased in a degree of
horror utterly unknown to the savage. If belief in
Natural Law leads us into an unquestioning idealization
of savage life it can only do harm ; but if it checks the
hideous complacency of science and commercialism it
can do much good. Discussions on the State of Nature
are valuable because they do bring us face to face with
the necessity of reviewing all our values and asking
seriously what after all this much-vaunted civilization
has done for us.
The fault of ardent believers in Natural Law is that
they idealize instinct. But there was no virtue in
man's sinlessness before he had attained the knowledge
of good and evil. Better a community of men who
choose virtue than a community where all are good by
habit because sin has never occurred to them as a
practical proposition. The State of Nature is not
moral; it is non-moral. It brings man to a level with
the animals : that level may be a great deal higher than